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VI MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

1. Did King Alfred translate the Historia JEcclesiastica f 
By Dr. J. W. Pearce, of Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

(1). Alfred could hardly have found time to translate anything into 
English. 

(2). Alfred acknowledges the aid of Plegmund, Asser, Grimbold and 
John. — Pref. to Oura. 

Asser aids more materially in translating Boelhius. — Kennedy's transl. 
of Ten Brink, E. E. Lit., p. 78. 

Did Asser, Plegmund, Grimbold and John, the teachers, leave no trans- 
lations, while Alfred, the pupil, left at least four? 

(3). Do not these four translations, Boethius, Orosius, Oura, Beda, differ 
inter se sufficiently to warrant the surmise that they are the work of different 
men ? 

(4). Dr. Thos. Miller's study of the various MSS. of the O. E. Beda leads 
him to the conclusion that the translation was originally in the Mercian 
dialect. 

Comparison of the Latin Text with the Old English. 

(1). Some parts are very freely and idiomatically translated — e. g., inter 
alia, Bk. I, 12, 13; II, 3, 6, 13; III, 5, 13, 14; IV, 19, 24, 25; V, 22, 23. 
Other parts are very literal, for example, most of Bk. I. Could I, 4, 5, 6, 
have been translated by the same person that rendered II, 13; III, 13; or 
V, 23 f 

(2). The Prafatio is far more freely translated than any other part— so 
freely that Wheelock, for the convenience of the reader, renders it literally 
back into Latin. 

(3). The Oapitula, or chapter-headings, are extremely literal. This is 
evidenced by the translation of the ace. and inf., the abl. abs., and participial 
constructions generally. 

Moreover, the Oapitula are grouped in a body at the beginning of the 
MS., as if they had been translated by one man supervising the undertaking. 

Special Features of the Translation. 

(1). Dignus is sometimes represented by wyr^Se with gen., sometimes by 
wyr'Se with dat. or inst., sometimes by a different locution entirely. The 
references are as follows, figures indicating page and line of Miller's text : 
38-28, 40-16, 40-26, 78-21, 80-31, 130-3, 164-12, 166-16, 166-21, 170-29, 
172-11, 190-31, 192-11, 198-10, 204-9, 206-6, 206-12, 218-30, 220-22, 254- 
7, 260-5, 260-8, 282-17, 294-27, 328-25, 344-17, 358-29, 364-2, 374-23, 
384-9, 398-19, 404-15, 418-13, 422-22, 434-25, 476-19. 

(2). Prceesse, in such sentences as Edwinus Britonum populis prafuit, is 
translated (1) literally by, fore beon (wesan), (2) more freely, by fore beon 
(wesan) with adv. phrase like in aldordome, (3) by a more idiomatic phrase- 
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ology. References: 32-4, 92-3, 100-19, 108-32, 116-10, 126-5, 142-29, 
146-27, 148-3, 158-4, 164-20, 168-34, 194-7, 208-6, 220-27, 236-30, 238-29, 
240-14, 250-1, 252-18, 254-30, 260-22, 272-13, 280-30, 292-3, 294-3, 300-6, 
310-5, 316-5, 334-4, 336-5, 338-9, 340-16, 344-18, 358-30, 382-1, 384-15, 
386-26, 390-29, 398-16, 404-18, 418-25, 434-23, 446-20, 448-15, 448-22, 
468-16, 478-12, 478-17, 478-24. 

(3). Ocio usually appears, of course, as eahta, but three times as nigon; 
and at least once, perhaps twice, it was misunderstood to mean seofon. Ref- 
erences: 26-1 26-18, 32-11, 32-21, 46-6, 46-29, 54-22, 108-13, 118-23, 
148-5, 176-30, 192-22, 256-1, 262-15, 274-28, 278-27, 298-28, 304-21, 310- 
16, 312-11, 324-17, 330-26, 356-17, 360-5, 406-20, 446-4, 470-21, 472-28, 
474-3, 480-15. 

(4). Beda's present tense (used of events of his own time) appears some- 
times as present, sometimes as past. A few references: 4-3, 4-12, 4-25, 
28-29, 92-25, 120-4, 142-11, 144-20, 146-21, 188-30, 206-6, 216-22, 258- 
16, 282-3, 282-7, 282-9, 300-13, 308-31, 318-25, 320-18, 334-23, 378-12, 
382-19, 398-15, 398-16, 408-23, 408-24, 410-23, 422-16, 446-19, 448-9, 
448-19, 478-12, 478-17, et seqq. 

In this connection there are some instructive omissions from theO. E. 
References approximate: 142-7, 144-22, 156-16, 184-9, 300-13, 358-16, 
434-10, 466-9 ; and some noticeable insertions : 144-9, 186-33, 216-22, 378- 
12, 448-9. 

(5). Dates are generally translated in full. However, in some instances, 
the number of the year is omitted, but other matter translated (as the year 
of a king's reign) that would serve to fix the date; in some instances the 
number of the year is omitted, but the month and day translated ; and in 
a few passages no indication of the date appears. References to Book and 
Chapter: I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11 (2), 13, 15, 23, 34 ; II, 1, 3, 5, 7 (2), 9, 14, 20 ; 
III, 8, 14, -JO, 27 (2) ; IV, 1, 5 (2), 12 (2), 23, 26 (2) ; V, 6, 7, 8 (2), 11, 
18, 22 (2), 23 (4). 

After weighing the evidence presented by this study, it is not difficult to 
form the conclusion that the O. E. Beda is the joint work of several trans- 
lators. There are other indications. Thus seplem appears once (III, 20) 
as feower; undecim once (IV, 5) as i>reottyne; novem once (IV, 26) as ehla; 
and tredecim once (V, 22) as twelf, though these words are elsewhere inva- 
riably translated correctly. The poetical word dogor is found once in IV, 
3, twice in IV, 8, but nowhere else. Likewise rodor, not found elsewhere, 
occurs twice in V, 12, and no other word for heaven is used in this chapter 
except in the phrase heofona rice. 

Perhaps the Hist. Eccl. was translated by the monks in a monastery [Dr. 
Miller suggests Lichfield] where some were better scholars than others ; 
perhaps by the pupils in some school, with the occasional aid of their 
teachers. To point out definitely what parts were translated by one, and 
what by another, is exceedingly difficult, and, up to this time, I have been 
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able to identify, to my own satisfaction, at least, only a few portions as the 
work of separate persons. 

The Prcefaiio seems to have been turned into O. E. by one who translated 
no other part of the work. My reasons for this conclusion are: (1) the 
translation is here more liberal than anywhere else; (2) Beda's present 
tense is here invariably reproduced; (3) discipulus occurs twice in the 
Prafalio, where it is each time rendered by Uornung-cniht, elsewhere inva- 
riably by discipul. 

The Gupilula may be the production of a different translator. I have 
already mentioned the literalness with which they are translated, and the 
fact that they are grouped together at the beginning of the work. Let us 
note now the error in the following headings : 

I, 2. 

Ut Britanniam primus Romanorum Caius Julius adierit. 
Dset se serra Komwara casere Gagius Julius Breotene gesohte. 

I, 3. 

Ut eandam [seil. insulam] secundus Bomanorum Claudius adiens . . . 
Dset se aeftera Romwara casere, Claudius haten, Jwet y Ice ealond gesohte . . . 

This genitive construction occurs several times elsewhere, but is nowhere 
else misunderstood. 
Note also these : 

I, 9. 

Maximus in Britannia imperator creatns . . . 
Maximus se casere wses on Breotene acenned. 

I, 11. 

Gratianus et Constantinus in Britannia tyranni creati . . . 
Gratianus 7 Constantius waeron on Breotene acende. 

This last is the error of a beginner, a blunderer. It occurs twice also in 
the body of I, 8. Unfortunately for comparison, I have been unable to 
find another instance of the use of creor in a precisely similar sense. 

In the body of chapters 2, 3, 4, 23, of Book I, the phrase inearnatio Domini 
(or Dominica) is translated Cristes cyme or Oiistes hidereyme; elsewhere in- 
variably Drihtnes menniscnes or seo Drihtenlice menniscnes. This may serve 
to stamp these chapters as the production of one man ; and such conjecture 
is strengthened by the mis-translation in ch. 23 of the date 582 as 692. 

Finally, the last chapter (23) of Book V seems to be distinguished from 
those that immediately precede it (1) by a general excellence and liberality 
of translation, (2) by an excellent rendering of prosesse, which occurs three 
times, and (3) by the reproduction (except in two instances) of Beda's 
present tense, which occurs in almost every line of the chapter. 
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The discussion of this paper was opened by Dr. J. W. Bright 
and continued by Professors H. E. Greene and J. M. Garnett. 
Professor Pearce, in reply to questions, added : 

My belief is that this work was translated in a monastery or a school, and 
not by any one man isolated from others. I believe that the Capitula and 
several chapters of Book I were translated by King Alfred himself. I can 
give you no incontestable reason for this, but I am satisfied that they are 
the work of some one man — if not of Alfred, then of some other. The error 
pointed out in the use of the past participle creatus occurs several times in 
the Capitula, and it occurs, if I remember rightly, in chapter 8 of Book I. 
That, I think, fixes those parts pretty surely as the work of one man. Then 
there is an extreme literalness extending through chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 
8. Chapter 7 (on the sufferings and martyrdom of Saint Alban) I take to 
be by some one else. I believe that all of the Capitula and the chapters that 
I have mentioned in the first book were translated probably by King Alfred, 
but at all events by some one man, and that then the work was passed over 
to some collection of men to be finished ; that while translator A, for instance, 
was at work, translators B, C and D were at hand, occasionally helping with 
a word or a phrase. 

Professor Francis A. March : 

Perhaps I might say a word about the matter in a general way. 

It seems to me the investigations have an air of going further from the 
opinion that has been commonly held about these books than the facts 
warrant. It has been known, stated, and understood that King Alfred, 
who had all kinds of business on hand, was helped by his Bishops and 
scholars to make his translations, and the process by which it was done 
implies that he did not create the translation word by word, so to speak, 
but that he listened to, looked over, corrected, approved, or recotnposed 
at his pleasure the work of his co-laborers. We know that the King James 
version and our later revised version of the Bible were made by bodies of 
men translating separately, and that in each one of these bodies there were 
eminent scholars who would be sure to do pretty much the whole of the 
real work in them, and it might be interesting, and perhaps profitable, to 
attempt to point out the work of each different translator and editor. Or 
take Pope's translation of the Odyssey, which we know was mainly the 
work of others, while Pope did this, that, and the other part, and was 
responsible for the style. We also know that Baleigh, in his History oj 
the World, had the assistance of secretaries to bring him his materials. 
This working through secretaries is becoming more and more familiar. 
There are continual illustrations of it in our active workers in public life 
to-day. A statesman is said to be preparing a great speech. That means 
that his secretaries are at work for him gathering materials. He makes 
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the speech off-hand. It might be interesting to analyze the speeches and 
detect, from the mistakes or peculiarities of style here and there, which 
one of his secretaries prepared this and that part. Alfred's work has 
always been thought of as open to a similar analysis. It does not seem to 
me that the investigations now making give a new view of his authorship ; 
but they are none the less interesting on that account. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 

I have been working for a year or two on the fables of Marie de France. 
In the epilogue she claims that she translated these fables — rhymed them, 
as she calls it — from English into French. The acceptance of this statement 
has found favor with certain French scholars, but upon investigation of the 
subject, at the British Museum a year ago, I was totally unable to find any 
hint of the fact, in editions of Alfred by English scholars, that he ever did 
any such work either directly or through a secretary. This is an interesting 
point in connection with the idea of the division of labor in producing the 
work discussed by Professor Pearce. Marie distinctly states : 

Li reis Alvrez qui mult l'ama 
Le translata puis en engleis 
E jo l'ai rime en franceis. 

The question then arises, if that was the tradition in her time, and it was 
not true that King Alfred wrote or had these fables translated, who did ? 
Mr. Jacobs, in a recent work, The Fables of Aesop, discusses this point. It 
is a little aside from the subject before us, but it shows that matters similar 
to those emphasized in the paper come up in a more general field. 



2. The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern English. 
By Professor C. H. Ross, of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama. 

The discussion was opened by Professor J. M. Garnett : 

I consider this a valuable investigation. Some years ago, in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Association in Baltimore, I had occasion to 
quote a line from Hamlet: 

"Which done, she took the fruits of my advice." 

I remarked at the time how seldom a pupil could be found who could satis- 
factorily explain that construction. It is clear to my mind that the view 
which Professor Boss takes, and which had been previously taken by Dr. 
Bright, is the correct one in regard to this matter. Every year I have to 
correct the statement in Genung's Rhetoric, as to this construction being rare 
and not idiomatic English. 



